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Journalism as “Communications” 


HE term “communications” appears with increasing 

frequency in the literature on journalism. Usually it 

is in the form of “mass communications.” It is a prime 
favorite, of course, with researchers in journalism and 
fields that would seem to be closely allied. 

As editor of a professional journalistic magazine, I have 
used my share of “communications.” Partly I have done so 
because the term seemed like a tent made to order to cover 
the assorted rings of the journalistic circus. There is no 
exact synonym for journalism and communications tempts 
a writer who has already expended five “ journalisms” in 
a few paragraphs. 

But lately I have asked myself if I knew what I was do- 
ing. What, precisely, is this communications? Have I 
bought something with a fine label but no list of ingredi- 
ents? Is journalism merely the same thing—or part of the 
same thing—as mass communications? 

I have read a book or two on the subject (and a great 
many book reviews and press releases) and I am still con- 
fused, not so much by the meaning of mass communica- 
tions as by its exact relation to journalism. Perhaps that is 
why I am thinking out loud, at considerable risk of being 
slapped down for an ignoramus who ought to get back to 
whatever simple newspaper chores he was doing before 
he ventured this flight into pure science. 

As a potential ignoramus I like to go to the dictionary 
first. Webster’s definition of “communication” (singular) 
runs to six subdivisions. We can forget No. 1 because it 
deals with the “act of communication” as of “smallpox.” 
Nos. 5 and 6 are also irrelevant and immaterial. No. 2 
says: “Intercourse by words, letters or messages; inter- 
change of thoughts or opinions, by conference or other 
means.” This covers anything from a United Nations ses- 
sion to connubial name-calling. 

No. 3 yields higher grade ore: “That which is communi- 
cated or imparted; intelligence; news; a verbal or written 
message.” No. 4 shifts from matter to method. “Act, power 
or means of communicating or passing from place to place 

. Specifically (plural) a system, as of telephone, tele- 
graph, etc. for communicating information, orders, etc.” 

Sub-definitions Nos. 3 and 4 seem to bound a country 
visible to the naked eye. Somewhere in this area should 
lie the answers, if any, to my speculations. And it is purely 
as a careful dictionary reader that I repeat that Webster, 
under No. 4, says: “Specifically (plural) a system of tele- 
phone, telegraph, etc... .” That is Webster’s only reference 
to the plural. The researchers always say “communica- 
tions.” 

Of course journalism, as an attempt to discover and con- 
vey information and opinion, belongs somewhere in this 
land of what is communicated and how. But I wonder if 


there is not some small confusion on which is which. I also 
wonder if the current preoccupation with “mass communi- 
cations” could not have some slight tendency to shift the 
emphasis on journalism’s proper function. 


S for possible confusion between news and its me- 
A dium, I believe some does exist in the minds of stu- 

dents of journalism. They are a little likely to re- 
gard the printing press or the air waves as ends in them- 
selves. This is natural because they are young men hoping 
to get a job. Nowadays, for example, they are much fas- 
cinated by whatever special tricks seem useful in finding 
a seat on the television bandwagon. 

I am perfectly aware that the medium must dictate the 
actual form of presenting the news. People will read what 
they won't listen to—and vice versa. I can’t blame the 
student, his teacher or the prospective employer who 
wants his expensive equipment used profitably. 

But I hope time is not being spent on medium at too 
much expense of the broader education that some of us 
are old-fashioned enough to regard as important to the 
practice of journalism in the interest of a good society as 
well as in the interest of journalist and employer. Fact is 
fact, over any medium. So is honest and informed opinion, 
whether you print it, speak it into a microphone or declaim 
it with gestures in front of a camera. 

I feel the need to be very careful about suggesting any 
possible danger in lumping journalism with all other mass 
communications. To raise such a question is to risk appear- 
ing narrow. I yield to no one in my belief that scholarship 
has the right to explore any field of knowledge and come 
up with such answers as it can find. But my imagination 
does stray. 

For example, mass communications has become popular 
in an era that saw another term become a household word. 
That word is “propaganda.” We have heard a lot of it in 
our time and it has been both good and bad—mostly bad. 
Propaganda is an important subdivision of the study of 
mass communications. So is journalism. So I find myself 
acting like a United States senator and suspecting “guilt 
by association.” 

The study of mass communications seems to be a rea- 
sonably scientific attempt to find out what influences peo- 
ple—why and how. Perhaps what I am really afraid of is 
that the protessors might succeed. As a newspaperman— 
division of journalism, department of mass communica- 
tions—I don’t particularly want to influence people. All I 
want to do is to tell them what’s going on and to direct 
their thinking only to the limited end that they think for 
themselves. 

I don’t want such a super-weapon in the hands of any 
group, whether it is the press or a political party. I might 
even be influenced myself. Cart R. Kester 
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A journal is a school girl's diary, an accountant’s record 
book, or even that portion of an axle that rotates in 
the bearing. But Journal is the name of a newspaper. 


It’s the same with Coke, the friendly abbreviation for 
Coca-Cola. Like Journal, Coke is a proper name. Con- 
sequently it always rates a capital “C.” Spelled with a 
lower-case “c,” it means something entirely different. 


Also, Coke and Coca-Cola are registered trade-marks. 


And good practice requires the owner of a trade-mark 
to protect it diligently. So this is another reason why 
we keep asking you to use the upper-case initial on both 
names for our product—just as you do when you write 
or print the name of your publication. 


Coke = Coca-Cola 


Both are registered trade-marks which distinguish the 
same thing: the product of The Coca-Cola Company. 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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AP Co-operation 





How States 
Develop 
Radio News 


By HOWARD L. KANY 


N April 2, 1948, Associated Press 
teletypes clicked out this story: 
“Montgomery, Ala. April 2— 
(AP)—An association of Associated Press 
Broadcasters in Alabama was formed to- 
day, headed by Howard E. Pill, of station 
WSFA, Montgomery, as president. 

“The group, made up of Alabama radio 
stations taking Associated Press news 
service, is the first of its kind in the coun- 
try. It was formed at a meeting of the 
Alabama Broadcasting Association. 

“Jim Reese of WWWB, Jasper, Ala., was 
elected vice-president and Gene Plum 
stead of WSGN, Birmingham, secretary 
treasurer 

“Pill, who heads the AP broadcasting 
group, is a veteran radio and newspaper 
man and a former member of the state 
legislature.” 

An organization of AP broadcasters— 
this was something new, one of the results 
of the extension of AP membership to ra- 
dio stations 

The Associated Press itself had been 
founded 100 years earlier—in 1848—and 
had blossomed through the years largely 
because of the basic principle upon which 
it had been established — cooperation 
among its members. It was a similar pur- 
pose which impelled these radio station 
members of the AP to band together, for 
their mutual regional benefit. 

The spirit spread. Almost at once, other 
state groups began to be formed. Today, 
there are 35 state and regional AP radio 
associations, covering 45 states, the Dis 
trict of Columbia and Alaska 

The broad purpose of such organiza 
tions might best be stated in this way: 
To improve the Associated Press news 
report to member broadcasters by improv- 
ing cooperation among the broadcasters 
themselves. The word cooperation is used 
in an all-embracing sense ... to mean 
cooperation in the gathering of news, in 
the exchanging of the news of each locality 
(largely through Associated Press facili- 
ties), in giving voice to station needs in 
connection with wire filing, and in gain- 
ing Associated Press cooperation to meet 
these needs 

Usually, the state associations have 
been meeting once or twice a year, with 
interim duties assigned to small working 
committees. In most states, there is a con- 
tinuing study committee—a watchdog out- 
fit that keeps tab on the continuous flow 
of news. If coverage isn’t as it might be, 
this committee’s function is to take steps 
—with the AP and with member stations— 
to get the service back on the beam. 

Many associations have committees to 
stimulate newsgathering by radio stations 
. . . to encourage reportorial enterprise, 
the development of news staffs and the 
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EXECUTIVE MEETS AP BROADCASTERS—Virginia is a typical state in 


which radio stations using the 


ied Press have banded together to 


develop state service. From left, at a recent meeting in Richmond, are 
Fred L. Hart, general manager, WLPM. Suffolk: Jack Weldon, general man- 
ager, WWOD, Lynchburg; Oliver S. Gramling. AP assistant general man- 
ager for radio, and John Eure, news editor of WDBJ. Roanoke. Eure suc- 
ceeded Weldon as president of VAPB. 


same standards that have long been the 
basis of the AP’s “Byline of Dependabil 
ity.” 

In the last two years, there have been 
noticeably great strides in these projects 
and not only the contributing stations but 
the AP in general—newspapers as well as 
radio stations—have been beneficiaries of 
this source of news material which had 
been lightly tapped in the past. 

Are five-minute wire summaries too 
short? Are 15-minute summaries too long? 
How about subject matter—is it well 
written, does it contain enough human in- 
terest for oral news reporting? These are 
some of the many questions discussed at 
state radio meetings. Conclusions serve as 
guides for AP staff writers and wire ed- 
itors 


ET’S consider some of the specific 

benefits of the AP state radio asso- 
ciations. 

In Kansas, the Radio Continuing Study 
Committee has recommended that mem- 
ber stations, for the sake of speed, ex- 
change stories of strictly one-point inter- 
est by telephone. 

The West Virginia news committee ap- 
proved a plan for a special split on the 
AP wire for livestock and produce mar- 
ket reports. It also approved a statewide 
pronunciation guide, and suggested more 
informative wire messages on big news 
breaks. 

At a Connecticut meeting, a long-smoul- 
dering friction carne to light. Tora Eaton 
of WTIC, Hartford, said a feeling had been 
voiced that newspapers were purposely 
withholding news because they feared 
radio competition. The Connecticut AP 
bureau chief, Paul Cochrane, had an an- 
swer. He said he knew of no such in- 
stances, and that at no time in years had 
Connecticut papers filed more freely, or, 


insofar as could be ascertained, more 
promptly. 

At a New England meeting, a unani- 
mous request was made for an additional 
weather forecast on the AP wire at 4:30 
p. m. Boston agreed at once to add the 
forecast. 

At an lowa meeting, Chuck Hilton 
of KGLE, Mason City, pointed out that 
with newspapers not publishing on 
Sundays, this was “radio’s day to shine.” 
The AP bureau chief, Pat Yale of Des 
Moines, said this gives radio members an 
added incentive to contribute to the Sun 
day news report. Result: Assurance that 
the AP would have on hand a sufficient 
staff to handle any increase in Sunday 
news. 

Douglas D. Kahle, general manager of 
KCOL, Fort Collins, Colo., came up with 
this thought at a Rocky Mountain Asso- 
ciation meeting. For the sake of better 
overall regional coverage, he suggested 
that every effort be made to improve con- 
ditions and cooperation between AP mem- 
ber newspapers and radio stations in the 
same locality. 

At a meeting of the Pennsylvania-Dela- 
ware Association, the group president, 
Joseph E. Baudino of KDKA, Pittsburgh, 
said there had been a definite improve 
ment in the radio wire because of greater 
participation in news gathering by the 
radio mem 

The report of Bureau Chief Joseph Sny- 
der of Philadelphia said, in part: “About 
25 of the member stations in the district 
have contributed occasionally to the news 
report. The trend is toward greater ac 
tivity in this direction.” 

Said Snyder: “This constitutes a step 
toward one of the major objectives for 
radio members—participation of all radio 


{Turn to Page 10) 





Frank McDonough 


SDX Mourns 
Top Editor, 
Loyal Worker 


Fie McDONOUGH, editor of Bet- 





ter Homes & Gardens, died in Des 
Moines, Iowa, following a heart at 

tack, in March. He was only 44. His death 
was a tragic loss to journalism and to 
Sigma Delta Chi. 

tHe had been editor of Better Homes & 
Gardens for 12 years and was one of the 
ablest and most successful men in maga 
zine publication. He had been a national 
officer of Sigma Delta Chi and an unusu 
ally loyal member of the fraternity. At 
the time of his death he was an associate 
editor of The Quit and he will be ex 
tremely difficult to replace 

McDonough joined the magazine staff 
when he was 22—just out of Drake Uni 
versity. That was in 1928. Ten years later, 
when he was 32, he became editor of the 
magazine—a magazine with a million and 
three-quarters circulation. When he died, 
Better Homes & Gardens was seventh 
among all magazines in circulation—three 
and a half million—and sixth in adver 
tising revenue 

Those figures are a measure of the suc- 
cess with which Frank McDonough han 


died his job—one of America’s big maga- 
zine jobs. But they aren't a clue to the 


manner of the man—to his soft-voiced 
strength, to his effortless efficiency, his 
quiet insistence, as one of his assistants 
put it, on “hewing to the magazine's pol 
icy of service to the small home owner.” 

Frank McDonough’s big glass-topped 
desk was always clear. You went in to 
talk with him and always—before you got 
to the magazine business—you chatted for 
a while about your interests, and his 
About Sigma Delta Chi (he was a Des 
Moines chapter leader and a man who 
rarely missed a national convention; he 
had been a national vice president and an 
executive councillor); about your families 

his interest in yours you found as warm 
as that in his own; about a dozen casual 
matters 

At length he opened a desk drawer and 
took out a folder containing all the infor- 
mation pertinent to your business. You 
talked it over; sometimes McDonough, a 
trimly dressed smal! man behind rimless 
glasses, disagreed, and he often made his 
disagreement stick. He could be stubborn; 
he could also be very ready to accept an 
other’s view. When you left him, you were 
pretty sure to feel that you had arrived at 
a “good deal.” 


ETTER HOMES & GARDENS, during 
McDonough’s editorship, had become 
not only big business but also big 

editing. It had an editorial staff of 30— 
technical experts, writers, editors, artists 
It had a detailed month-by-month “archi- 
tectural plan” —one for which McDonough 
was largely resporsible—for giving life 
to the answers to his » rime editorial ques 
tions: Will people reac it? Can they do it? 
Will they do it? 

It had a vast knowledge of its millions 


1905 - 


of readers—not alone knowledge on sta- 
tistical cards but also the kind gained by 
the tireless probing of McDonough and 
his editors. McDonough never left his of- 
fice without setting to work his warm in 
terest in the needs and desires of “people.” 

It is a fair guess that, during the vaca 
tion visit to his old friend, Father Leo 
Gannon, in the Iowa village of Harlan, 
when the fatal heart attack struck him, 
he had been gathering grist for his edi 
torial mill 

Frank McDonough often said that his 
first hobby was his home and family—-his 
wife Jane, 1l-year-old Frank, 7-year-old 
Joan Marie, baby Stephen. And another 
major interest, he said, was “helping 
young people get started in journalism.” 
To this interest I can testify. No fewer 
than ten of my one-time students have 
served on the Better Homes & Gardens 
staff; and all that Frank McDonough did 


FRANK McDONOUGH - 


1950 


to help them become magazine editors can 
never be put into words 

McDonough had lived all his life in Des 
Moines. He was born there in 1905; he at 
tended public schools and Drake Univer 
sity (with a brief period at Creighton, in 
Omaha). He was a member of the plan- 
ning commission in the suburban com- 
munity where he lived, and took frequent 
part in other community activities. 

Frank was succeeded as editor of Bet 
ter Homes & Gardens by J. E. Ratner 
(Drake Professional °48). Ratner, who 
had been managing editor of the maga- 
zine, is a 1930 graduate of the University 
of Chicago who first joined the Meredith 
Publishing Co. staff as an editorial re- 
search associate in 1946. He served three 
years as executive officer on a troop trans- 
port in the Pacific, quitting the Navy with 
the rank of lieutenant commander. 

Mrrcneyt V. CHARNLEY. 
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ASSOCIATE EDITORS—These four men, each a leader in his field of journalism, appear for the first time 
this issue on the masthead of The Quill. Above, from left: John T. Bills, broadcast editor of the Miami (Fla.) Her- 
ald and news director of WQAM: Joe T. Cook, editor and manager, Mission (Texas) Times; Julien Elfenbein, 
editorial director of home furnishings group oi business papers, Haire Publishing Company. Below: A. Gayle 
Waldrop, director, University of Colorado college of journalism. 


Four Associate Editors 


Named to Quill Staff 


By CARL R. KESLER 
Editor, The Quill 


ITH this issue, the Publications 

Board of Sigma Delta Chi an 

nounces appointment of four new 
associate editors of The Qui. Several 
other appointments are contemplated, on 
an occupational and a regional basis. 

Each new associate editor is a man of 
long experience in a different field of jour- 
nalism. Each has a background which 
reaches beyond his individual specialty. 
All have repeatedly demonstrated their 
interest in the best standards of profes 
sional journalism—as writers, speakers 
and officers of national journalistic organ- 
izations. 

The four whose names appear for the 
first time on the masthead are John T. 
Bills, broadcast editor of the Miami (Fla.) 
Herald and news director of WQAM, Mi- 
ami; Joe T. Cook, editor and manager of 
the Mission (Texas) Times; Julien El- 
fenbein, editorial director of the home 
furnishings group of business papers of 
the Haire Publishing Company, New York 
City, and A. Gayle Waldrop, director of 
the college of journalism of the University 
of Colorado. 

Appointment of these associates is a 
major step in plans long under considera- 
tion to make The Quit as representative 
as possible of contemporary journalism. 
They will be both writers and editors. 
They will assist the editor as judges of 
article interest and technical accuracy in 
their specialties. Each has the wide ac- 
quaintance in his field calculated to pro- 
duce its maximum contribution to the lit- 
erature of journalism. 

Bills is a director of the National Asso- 
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ciation of Radio News Directors. Cook is 
president of the National Editorial Asso- 
ciation. Elfenbein is president of the Na- 
tional Conference of Business Paper Ed- 
itors. Waldrop is a past president of the 
American Association of Te:chers of Jour- 
nalism. All are Sigma Dela Chis of long 
standing and demonstrated loyalty to the 
fraternity’s goals and ideals. 

(And although they were selected also 
with an eye to regional distribution in 
their present addresses, an Illinois editor 
discovered, after he had helped choose 
them, that three were natives of Texas 
and a fourth was Texan by education and 
marriage! ) 


OHN BILLS, born in Honey Grove, 

Texas, 44 years ago, attended South- 

ern Methodist University and inter- 
rupted his journalistic career long enough 
to serve four years in the Army Air Corps 
before his retirement for disability in 
1930. (John reports that he demonstrated 
quite early that it is impossible to fly an 
airplane through a mountain.) 

He was a reporter on the Dallas Morn- 
ing News and left the Texas city to be- 
come editor and publisher of the weekly 
Winkler County News at Kermit, Texas, 
and the Express Reporter at Monahans, 
Texas. He sold out in 1939, went to Florida 
on a vacation, hired out to the Miami 
Herald and has been there ever since. He 
has been reporter, city editor and broad- 
cast editor. 

Recently his duties were expanded to 
include developing a Herald-WQAM tele- 
vision news show now on the air thirty 
minutes each Sunday night over WTVJ, 
Miami. In addition to being a member of 
the board of the National Association of 
Radio News Directors, he is chairman of 
their continuing study committee. 


John was a founder and first president 
of the Greater Miami professional chap- 
ter of Sigina Delta Chi—he was elected to 
the fraternity by the Dallas, chapter in 
1938—and is co-chairman of the general 
committee planning next November's na- 
tional convention at Miami Beach. In his 
remaining spare moments he operates a 
lime, avocado and mango grove near Mi- 
ami and admits to tropical horticulture 
and organic farming as a hobby. 

He served in World War II as a lieu- 
tenant colonel in the Florida State Guard. 
He commanded the Seventh Infantry Bat- 
talion and the Miami military district. 
Married to Jeanne Bellamy Bills, reporter 
and editorial writer on the Herald, he is 
the father of John Turns Bills Jr. 


OE COOK, now 40, was born in Weath- 
erforcl, Texas, with the rare inherit- 
ance of being a fourth generation 

newspaperman. Joe Jr., at 12, started to 
make it five as a carrier for a San Antonio 
[Turn to Page 12} 











AGRICULTURAL FIRST FAMILY—Roy Freeland, farm journalist who has become secretary of the Kansas Board of 
Agriculture, Mrs. Freeland and their son, Kent. 


Farm Journalist Heads 
Agriculture in Kansas 


By EUGENE SPRATT 


Board of Agriculture, the highest 

position in Kansas farming, was the 
recent achievement of Roy Freeland 
(Kansas State Professional '41). With his 
appointment, Freeland, at 37, became the 
youngest secretary of agriculture in the 
history of the state 

In listing influences that helped make 
this advancement an accomplished fact, 
Freeland is liberal with praise for his ag 
ricultural journalism background as one 
of the major contributing factors. 

As secretary, Freeland will be serving 
the state board of agriculture which is a 
non-political organization comprising 12 
members, two from each congressional 
district, who are the legal representatives 
of Kansas farmers. 

These men are elected by delegates from 
their district during the annual meeting 
of the board to hold office for three years 
Official voting delegates must be bona fide 
farmers, representing such organizations 
as the county Farm Bureaus, Granges, 
agricultural societies, crop and livestock 
improvement groups and similar farm 
bodies. 

In working as representatives of agri 
culture, the board has approximately 
ninety-seven laws to administer and a 


GS beard ot of the Kansas State 


stated duty of the secretary is to keep 
abreast of all phases of Kansas farming 





Eugene Spratt 





with a goal of promoting new agricultu 
ral programs that will be of a direct bene- 
fit to the citizens of the state 

For operational efficiency the board of 
agriculture office is divided into seven 
divisions. Each administers several laws 

The Control Division is concerned with 
seeds, feeds, fertilizer, agricultural chemi- 











UGENE SPRATT. who tells 
the story of the rise of a 
farm journalist to the top 

agricultural position in Kansas, 
is himself another product of 
state college technical journal- 
ism training. He is now a mem- 
ber of the information staff of 
the Kansas State Board of Agri- 
culture, headed by another 
Sigma Delta Chi, Roy Freeland. 

Farm born and a 1946 gradu- 
ate of Kansas State, where he 
combined agriculture and jour- 
nalism, Eugene was an asso- 
ciate editor of the American 
Poultry Journal in Chicago be- 
fore joining the Kansas board. 

At Kansas State he worked 

on the campus newspaper and 
the yearbook. freelanced for 
farm publications and did ex- 
tensive broadcasting. He won 
the Arthur Capper award for 
journalism. 
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cals, livestock remedies, and other farm 
products in daily use. The Weights and 
Measures Division tests all scales and 
measuring devises. 

Water supplies and problems receive 
attention from the Water Resources Divi 
sion whereas the Statistical Division 
serves as an information bureau to gather 
and disseminate facts concerning major 
crops and livestock in Kansas. 

Dairying and its continuous role of 
supplying consumers receives assistance 
and supervision from the Dairy Division, 
covering all phases from producers to 
consumers. 

Marketing of Kansas products and all 
related problems are studied and super 





IN THE FIELD—Above, right. 
Marketing Division inspectors teach 
Kansas growers how to grade sweet 
potatoes. Below, how much water 
and where concerns the experts of 
the Water Resources Division. 





vised by the Division of Markets while 
the minimizing of yearly costs of noxious 
weeds in the state is.the prescribed duty 
of the Noxious Weed Division 

Freeland spent his youth on a farm in 
Atchinson County, Kansas, and during 
that period gained extensive practical 
farming experience under the guidance of 
his father, Rolly Freeland, a widely known 
Duroc hog breeder. , 

He entered Kansas State College in 1931 
and took active part in many college af 
fairs, including the development of his 
writing interest. Before graduation, Free 
land had been a top judging team member, 
winning at Denver, Fort Worth and Chi 
cago livestock shows. His journalism 
work was sufficient to win him the Arthur 
Capper award for Journalism as well as 
helping him receive the Phi Kappa Phi 
scholastic honor 

Upon graduation, Freeland joined the 
Corn Belt Farm Dailies, working for both 
the Omaha and Chicago papers as feature 
writer and a member of the editorial staff 

Later, Freeland returned to Kansas 
and became associate editor of Kansas 
Farmer Magazine as well as secretary of 
the Kansas Master Farmer organization 
For the following four years, he traveled 
the state, visiting with farmers, writing 
agricultural feature stories, and consist 
ently building his general farm back 
ground. During this period he was initiat 
ed into Sigma Delta Chi as a professional 
member in 1941 by the Kansas State Col 
lege undergraduate chapter 

Other work carried on by Freeland 
that helped to increase his agricultural 
and journalism background included 
working for the Kansas State College 
Extension Service and the Kansas Live- 
stock Association. In 1945, Freeland was 
chosen as assistant secretary of agricul 
ture to aid J. C. Mohler, who had been 
secretary since 1913, and who was known 
as “Mr. Agriculture” to many Kansans 

As assistant secretary, Freeland worked 
constantly to become thoroughly familiar 
with the board of agriculture and its 
many duties which made him more than 
capable of assuming the secretary’s re 
sponsibilities, 

In helping raise Kansas agriculture to 
new highs of efficiency and prosperity, 
Freeland will find unlimited backing 
from his wife Marguerite and son Kent, 
both natives of Kansas farms 
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HIS is the story of how radio users of the Associated Press 
have banded together in most states of the union to improve 
their service and thresh out their problems with AP executives 
and staffers. Howard L. Kany, its author, has been AP represent- 
ative in Washington for radio since April, 1947, and has had an 
active part in the development of the state news organizations. 
A former Ohio and Washington newspaperman who has been 
with the AP since 1936, Howard is a leader in the Washington 
Radio Correspondents Association, a member of the White House 
Correspondents Association and vice-president of the Wash- 
of Sigma Delta Chi. He was one of 





ington professional chapter 
the co-authors of the National Press Club's history of Washing- 
ashington.” 


and the son of Arthur S. 


Kany, reporter and critic on the Dayton (Ohio) Journal-Herald 


for more than 25 years, 


Howard was reporter 
editor on the Springfield (Ohio) News-Sun before 


and assistant city 
joining the statf 


of the Washington Daily News under Lowell Mellett and the late 
Ernie Pyle as reporter and desk man. He served in the New York 


and AP 


to staffs before becoming editor of 


the latter in 1941. He moved to a similar job in Washington and 


transferred to radio in 1947. 





Radio News 


[Concluded from Page 5} 


members in the direction of radio wire 
operations, a means whereby broadcast- 
ers may join with AP staffers who con- 
stantly strive for a wire service that fits 
station needs and serves member stations 
to the utmost.” 

The AP publishes no newspapers and 
operates no broadcasting stations. Hence, 
news contributed by radio stations is con- 
tributed not actually to the AP but to its 
members. Therefore, as each member in- 
creases his contributions to the news re- 
port, all members profit proportionately. 


OW is a state association organized? 
Oliver Gramling, assistant general 
manager of the AP, is the top execu- 
tive in the cooperative assigned by Gen- 
eral Manager Frank Starzel for radio mat- 
ters. The radio news report is produced 
under the direction of Tom O’Neil. These 
men, along with the various state bureau 
chiefs, and managers and news editors 
of leading stations, have sparked the or- 
ganization of the radio groups. 

Typical in its service has been the 
Chesapeake AP Radio Association—an or- 
ganization which includes station mana- 
gers, program directors and news editors 
of 25 stations in Maryland, the District of 
Columbia and the Washington suburban 
area of northern Virginia. 

The Chesapeake Association was formed 
July 29, 1948, when it elected William C. 
Hardy, manager of WFMD, Frederick, 
Md., as first chairman. 

First off, Hardy appointed two commit- 
tees: One headed by James P. Connolly 
Jr., then with WITH, Baltimore, to study 
the AP news report and make recommen- 
dations and the other, led by Stewart 
Phillips, manager of WARK, Hagerstown, 
Md., to encourage news cooperation 
among stations. 

Less than two months later, the news 
committee gathered for a let-your-hair- 
down session in Baltimore. Here is a par 
tial report of the secretary: 

“The meeting was quite well attended, 
and there was a very lively discussion 


throughout. Committee members talked 
freely about both regional and general 
wire reports. There was some criticism, 
but it was not too prolific. My reaction is 
that it will be very helpful to us and to 
the stations.” 

The width of the field was soon demon- 
strated. Ben Strouse, manager of WWDC, 
Washington, suggested a series of news 
clinics by which station announcers could 
learn to make better use of the AP news 
report. It was Strouse’s contention that 
such sessions would improve the quality 
of newscasts and the competence of news- 
casters—particularly those with little or 
no news experience—and that this would 
benefit all concerned. 

Quickly, the Strouse clinic plan 
evolved. Other stations expressed inter- 
est. Within a week, Strouse said he 
thought a good-sized group could be as- 
sembled for the first clinic. He offered the 
use of the main WWDC studio. 

On December 8 the first clinics were 
held .. . one in the morning, and another 
in the evening, so as to permit attendance 
of announcers working various shifts. 

Relman (Pat) Morin, then Washington 
AP Bureau Chief and now an AP general 
executive, led off at the first clinic by out- 
lining the criteria he uses in evaluating 
news. Men from the area's AM, FM and 
television stations dissected a ‘round-the- 
clock wire report ... debated how various 
stories might have been changed or im- 
proved ... analyzed changes which might 
be required for TV use . . . told methods 
of saving, sorting and assessing incoming 
wire copy. 

Both clinical periods were well attend- 
ed. s and s showed 
up from 100 miles around, and all agreed 
the pioneering effort was a success. A de- 
sire arose almost at once for a second day 
long clinic—this time for the convenience 
of station personnel in western Maryland. 
It was held on February 18, 1949, in 
WARK, Hagerstown. 

The second annual 





meeting of the 


Chesapeake group was held in Balti- 
more. Current problems inspired lively 
discussions on regional news, weather re- 
ports, best times and methods for trans- 
mitting state news and style in present- 
ing news shows. Denis Sartain, news ed- 








itor of WWDC, Washington, was elected 
new chairman. 

The association has scheduled an all- 
day meeting in Washington, May 5, for 
an examination of various matters, among 
them news problems in a congressional 
election year. WWDC is to be host for one 
session, and another will be held in the 
Capitol, where Maryland's two senators, 
Millard E. Tydings and Herbert R. O’Con- 
or, have been invited as guest speakers. 

What has already happened in the AP 
newspaper field gives rise to speculation 
that some day a national AP Radio Asso- 
ciation might be formed. Several years 
ago, AP newspapers established the Asso- 
ciated Press Managing Editors Associa 
tion—a nation-wide organization. And just 
last year, the APME Continuing Study of 
the AP news report won a national cita- 
tion for research—from Sigma Delta Chi. 





SCIENCE INCREASES RUBBER YIELD 
A skilled worker grafts bark from a high-yield. 
ing tree onto a yeor old seedling. it will take 
six or seven yeors for the young tree to 
reach the size where it will rubber. 


For Information About 
NATURAL RUBBER 


and the millions of rubber 
growers in Southeast Asia 
who produce it, write the 
Natural Rubber Bureau. 
Complete photo files on 
plantation and native rub- 
ber, facts and figures on 
production and consump- 
tion. Monthly analyses of 
rubber news sent on re- 
quest. 





NATURAL RUBBER BUREAU 


1631 K St, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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MAP PROGRAM FOR NOV. 8-11—Greater Miami professional members and Victor Bluedorn make plans for 
the 1950 convention at Miami Beach. Left to right. seated: John S. Knight, Bluedorn, Arthur Griffith. Lee Hills, Hoke 
Welch. Standing: Wilbert J. Bach, Victor Badger, Roger S. Wolin, John T. Bills, Stuart G. Newman, George H. 


Cooper, Lester R. Barnhill. 


Miami Gets Fast Start 
On Convention Plans 


By DAVE KRASLOW 


i E’ — getting ready, are you? 
This challenging slogan was 
adopted by the Greater Miami 


professional and University of Miami un- 
dergraduate chapters as they started prep- 
arations in March for the 1950 convention 
of Sigma Delta Chi at Miami Beach next 
November 8-11 

A convention organization was ready 
and awaiting instructions when Executive 
Director Victor Bluedorn arrived in Mi 
ami Beach for preliminary discussions of 
convention problems. 

On his first day there, Bluedorn was a 
luncheon guest of chapter officers and 
convention committee chairmen. He was 
shown the Sans Souci and Saxony hotels, 
Miami Beach’s newest ocean-front show- 
places, in which delegates will be quar- 
tered. Vic’s comment: “They'll do. 

Attending the luncheon were John S. 
Knight, editor and publisher of the Knight 
Newspapers; Arthur Griffith, retiring 
president, and Hoke S. Welch, managing 
editor of the Miami News, and president- 
elect, of the Greater Miami chapter; Lee 
Hills, managing editor of the Herald and 
general chairman of the convention com- 
mittee, and John T. Bills and Thomas F. 
Smith, co-chairmen. 

Also present were sub-committee chair- 
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men George H. Cooper, reception; Roger 
S. Wolin, entertainment; Victor H. Bad- 
ger, program; Lester R. Barnhill, publicity 
and attendance; Luther Evans, registra- 
tion; Wilbert J. Bach, printing; Mike Ack- 
erman, exhibits and decorations; Stuart 
G. Newman, finance. 

The following day Bluedorn met with 
Bills, Smith, Griffith and Newman and 
fashioned a tentative convention enter- 
tainment program. On the third day, Vic 
spoke at a joint meeting of the profes- 
sional and undergraduate chanters. 

He said he had come to Miami Beach 
to help set up a convention organization 
and start the planning. 

“I should have known better,” he 
quipped. “It looks like President Carl 
Kesler and I are the ones who will need 
help—to keep up with you fellows.” 

Bluedorn found the Greater Miami pro- 
fessionals more concerned with building 
attendance at the Nov. 9, 10 and 11 con- 
vention than over the work involved 
playing host. 

“Were convention wise down here,” 
Hills said. “Conventions are an important 
part of Greater Miami’s overall economy 
and we have trained organizations to help 
us with details. Moreover, members of 
our chapter and the University under- 


grads are ready and willing to work. 
What we want are customers. 

Hills said mailing material is being pre- 
pared te promote attendance. Undergrad- 
uate chapters will be urged to raise money 
before school ends in June to send dele- 
gates to the 1950 convention so that hurdle 
will be behind them when schools open 
in the Fall. 

Members of the Associated Press Man- 
aging Editors Association, of which Hills 
is president, will be urged to attend the 
Sigma Delta Chi convention after their 
convention the week before in Atlanta. 

The theme for professional chapters 
will be: “Make it your 1950 vacation and 
bring your wife.” 

The Greater Miami chapter also plans 
to help get out a special convention issue 
of The Qui. 





Tom Mahoney (Missouri '27) is co- 
author with Marcus Baerwald, a jewelry 
expert, of “Gems and Jewelry Today,” 
(Marcel Rodd, Inc.) just published in New 
York. Illustrated with full color plates 
and scores of black and white photographs 
and diagrams, the work is ibed as 
the most comprehensive to be published 
in the jewelry field in more than twenty 
years. Chapters cover diamonds, other 
precious stones, gemstones, pearls, jew- 
elry from head to toe, rings, bridal cus- 
toms, precious metals, watches and silver- 
ware. A section on manufactured stones 
describes how all precious stones except 
the diamond have now been synthesized. 





Richard Tharinger (Colorado 50) is 
covering sports for the Colorado Springs 
Gazette. 
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daily. His father had the same start at the 
same age, on the Eastland, (Texas) Daily 
Oil Belt News and became editor of the 
Mission Times when he was so young the 
citrus- growing citizens of the area 
promptly called him the “boy editor.” 

The Cook family newspaper pattern 
started with Great-grandfather Thomas, 
a pioneer editor at Huntsville, Indiana; 
continued with Grandfather Samuel Fran- 
cis Cook, who was editor of the Albany 
(Texas) News, and Father Thomas Mil- 
ton Cook of the News and the Weather- 
ford (Texas) Democrat. Joe Cook cli- 
maxed this inheritance with election in 
1949 to the presidency of the National 
Editorial Association. 

Joe learned the printer’s trade as a high 
school boy and made type-setting help 
pay his way through the University of 
Texas. His senior year brought him the 
editorship of the Daily Texan, a Phi Beta 
Kappa key, membership in Sigma Delta 
Chi and a Bachelor of Arts degree in (of 
all things) journalism. He went to work 
on the Mission Times in 1933, rapidly be- 
coming news editor and editor-manager of 
a staff that has grown from four to twen- 
ty-nine. 

Under his management, the Times has 
won thirty-nine awards for editorial excel- 
lence in regional, state and national con- 
tests. Late in 1948, the Times moved into 
model air-conditioned plant. Joe early be- 
came involved in press activities beyond 
the citrus belt and was president of the 
Texas Press Association in 1945-6 and 
elected to the NEA board of directors a 
year earlier. He was a speaker at the Dal- 
las convention of Sigma Delta Chi. 

His civic activities have included the 
presidencies of the Lions Club, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the school board. 
He is a former superintendent of the Bap- 
tist Sunday school where he and his wife, 
the former Dorothy McCanlies, each still 
teach a large class. In addition to Joe Jr., 
they have a Dorothy Jr., four years older 
than her brother. 


ULIEN ELFENBEIN is a business pa- 
per editor who prepared for his pres- 
ent job as editorial chief of a group 

of leading trade magazines by studying 
law at the University of Texas and art in 
New York City before becoming a news- 
paper reporter, columnist and staff artist. 
Born in Chicago 52 years ago, he inter- 
rupted his varied education long enough 
to serve in Army Intelligence in the first 
World War. 

After newspaper work for the Scripps- 
Howard papers before and after World 
War I, he worked for several advertising 
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agencies, including his own, before be- 
coming editor-and-chief of Linens & Do- 
mestics in 1932. Two years later he became 
editor of the House Furnishing Review. In 
1940 he became editorial chief of the home 
furnishing group of publications for the 
Haire Company (1170 Broadway, New 
York City) and a member of the publish- 
ing firm’s board. 

His other professional activities have 
been numerous and important in the busi- 
ness publication field. He is the author of 
“Business Journalism: Its Function and 
Future,” standard work on his field, and 
a second text, “Business Paper Publish- 
ing Practice.” He wrote Encyclopedia 
Britannica’s section on business journal- 
ism and has contributed many articles on 
journalism, b and to 
trade and professional publications. 

In the recent war period, Julien served 
on the Business Editors’ Advisory Council 
of the War Production Board. This year 
he is president of the National Conference 
of Business Paper Editors. He has taught 
at City College of New York and New 
York University and served as an officer 
or advisor in many trade associations con- 
nected with his editorial field. 

His professional, civic and social organi- 
zation memberships range from the Na- 
tional Press Club at Washington to the 
Wool Club of New York and from the 
Greenhaven Yacht Club of Rye, New 
York (vice-commodore) to the Larchmont 
(New York) Forum for Public Opinion. 
The Elfenbeins (she was Lucy Reed of 
Houston, Texas) have two sons, John 
Reed and Julien Jr. He is a former presi- 
dent of the New York professional chap- 
ter of Sigma Delta Chi. 


AYLE WALDROP, another native 
Texan, was born at DeLeon 51 years 
ago and took a B.A. degree at South- 

western University and a B. Litt. in jour- 
nalism and an M.A. in economics degrees 
at Columbia University. He was an in- 
structor at Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity before going to the University of 
Colorado in 1922. He taught journalism 
and did public relations work for the 
Boulder institution while reaching full 
professorial rank and, last year, the di- 
rectorship of the college of journalism. 

Gayle has been a steady contributor to 
The Quit, the Journalism Quarterly, the 
Colorado Editor and University of Colo- 
rado Studies. He is the author of “Editor 
and Editorial Writer,” a text used in near- 
ly 100 schools. Long active in journalism 
education groups, he served last year as 
president of the American Association of 
Teachers of Journalism. He has been a 
speaker at the National Conference of 
Editorial Writers and spoke last Novem- 
ber at the Dallas convention of Sigma 
Delta Chi. 

Elected to the fraternity while a stu- 
dent at Columbia, he was for many years 
advisor of the Colorado undergraduate 
chapter. His hobbies include mountain 
climbing, skiing and color photography. 
He is at present a member of the Boulder 
City Council and an officer of the local 
Congregational Church and its state con- 
ference. 

Mrs. Waldrop, the former Gwendolyn 
Mews of St. John’s, Newfoundland, is 
president of the Boulder Artists’ Guild. 
Her oils, aquarelles and drawings have 
been exhibited widely. The Waldrops have 
one son, Harry, now 18. 





Donald D. Hoover (Indiana Profession- 
al '29), former vice president and eastern 
manager of Bozell & Jacobs, has been 
elected president of the advertising and 
public relations agency. Hoover is a for- 
mer member of the national Executive 
Council of the fraternity. Vincent R. Fow- 
ler (Indiana 31) became a vice president 
of the agency, located in Seattle. Charles 
Robbins (DePauw '20) became secretary- 
treasurer. 





E. E. “Jake” Hill (Oklahoma 49) for 
mer sports editor of the Norman (Okla.) 
Transcript, is gathering and broadcasting 
local and sports news for Station KVLH, 
Pauls Valley, Okla. 





Charles W. Kenworthy (Missouri '49) is 
a reporter on the Galveston (Texas) 
News-Tribune. 





John H. Stauffer (Kansas '49) is report- 
ing for the Topeka State Journal. 





Henry Mead (Mi ta Professional 
’47) has bought the Seward (Neb. ) Inde- 
pendent from William H. Smith who had 
published the paper for nearly 53 years 








Robert S. Roger (Florida 48) has trans- 
ferred from the Vero Beach (Fla.) Press- 
Journal to the St. Augustine Record. 





Theodore J. Krec (Temple 42) is a 
copyreader on the Long Beach (Calif.) 
Press Telegram. 





Fred J. Casott (Colorado '49) is on the 
sports staff of the Council Bluffs (Iowa) 
Nonpareil. 





Ridgely Cummings (Oregon '41) is pub- 
lic information officer for the California 
State Board of Information, with offices in 
San Francisco. 





Frank T. Bruer (Missouri '49) is a re- 
porter on the Birmingham (Ala.) Post. 
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82 articles 13 poems 


mame The principles of 
writing he developed at the 
University of Oklahoma 
have won a remarkable sales 
record for students of this 
famous writing teacher and 
successful author. If you 
want to sell more of your 
writing, read and refer to 
WALTER S. —— 
practical new handbook— 
E& 


WRITING: 272: 


PARTIAL CONTENTS: Three Guiding Principles 
. .. The Methods of the Masters . . . Technical 
Devices . . . Fiction; Devices of the Beginning, 
Middle, End . . . Non-Fiction Devices . . 
Pieces for Analysis . . . In all, 15 chapters to 
train you in writing practices you might other- 
wise learn only after years of work. $3.50 
At all booksellers, or postpaid from 
DOUBLEDAY, Dept. 5, Garden City, N. Y. 
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Headline Club 
Names Officers, 
Hears Speakers 


Tribune was elected president of the 
Chicago Headline Club, professional 
chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, at the annual 
meeting held in the Merchants & Manu- 
facturers Club in the Merchandise Mart. 
Carl R. Kesler, president of the frater- 
nity and a former president of the Head- 
line Club, spoke on the objectives of the 
fraternity and was presented with a spe- 
cially designed billfold as a token from 
the chapter in recognition of his election 
to the national office. 

Ata later dinner meeting the club heard 
Irving Pflaum, foreign editor of the Chi- 
cago Sun-Times, speak on “Should We 
Fight Russia.” 

Other new officers of the club are Leo 
Fischer, Chicago Herald-American, first 
vice president; Walter Curtis, Ford Mo- 
tor company, second vice president; Wil- 
liam Canfield, Inland Daily Press Asso- 
ciation, secretary, and Jack Ryan, Nation- 
al Broadcasting company, treasurer. 

New professional members initiated 
were John M. Keys, National Broadcast- 
ing company; Lee Sagers, Sears Roebuck 
& Co.; S. R. Bernstein, Advertising Age; 
Vernon E. Meidell, Chicago Heights (IIl.) 
Star; William R. Miner, Needham Louis 
& Brorby; Bremen I. Johnson, Hospitals 
magazine; Milton R. Dunk, Better Farm- 
ing Methods magazine, and Harold Cru- 
ger, Elmhurst (Il.) Press. 

To set the stage for Pflaum’s address, 
the National Broadcasting company pre- 
sented a special 15-minute review of ma- 
jor pronouncements and events of the last 
15 years as they were broadcast at the 
time. 

Mr. Pflaum was in Europe for five 
months last year and visited several “Iron 
Curtain” countries. He has been foreign 
editor of the Times and Sun-Times 11 
years. 


St. Louis Chapter 
Hears Editorial Chief 


OUR members were initiated by the 

St. Louis professional chapter of Sig- 

ma Delta Chi at a Spring dinner at the 
Hotel Statler. They are Sam J. Shelton, 
assistant to the publisher, St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch; Elzey Roberts Jr., vice president 
and assistant publisher, St. Louis Star- 
Times; Raymond L. Crowley, city editor, 
Post-Dispatch, and Robert D. Lewis, di- 
rector of public relations, Laclede Gas 
Light Co. 

The dinner speaker was Louis La Coss 
(Kansas 1910) editor of the editorial page 
of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. La Coss 
reported to the chapter from his off-the- 
record notes of a recent two-weeks trip 
by air to five European capitals. Charles 
C. Clayton, president of the St. Louis 
chapter, and a national vice-president, 
presided. 

The chapter has inaugurated a month- 
ly newsletter, edited by Edward Keech, 
Globe-Democrat. 


[K revere CLAYTON of the Chicago 








John A. Boyer (Nebraska °27) is co- 
publisher of the Scott City (Kan.) News 
Chronicle. 
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From where I sit 


by Joe Marsh 





His Punch 
is His Signature 


Was on the train up to Central City 
the other day and when the conductor 
came around, I asked him why their 
ticket punches make such odd-shaped 
holes in the ticket. 


“Every conductor in the country 
has a different design for his punch,”’ 
he tells me. “Some even show up a 
fellow’s preferences. Now take mine. 
The hole looks like a beer goblet.” 

Sure enough! Then he went on to 
say that the punch is just like the 
conductor’s personal signature. Makes 
it easy to trace tickets . . . to check up 
if something happens. 

From where I sit, even though your 
ticket is punched differently from mine, 
it still gets you where you’re going. 
Just like people with their opinions. 
You might like coffee, another person, 
tea—and I’ll settle for a temperate 
glass of beer. But what does it matter, 
so long as we respect the right of the 
other to have tastes and opinions? 
We’re all trying to go in the saine 
direction—towards a friendlier, more 
pleasant world for all of us. 


See Mase 
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On the Record 


ciety. This, its many members know. 

But there was a day when the fra- 
ternity was secret. This month we exam- 
ine the record and show how it shook it- 
self free from one of its early ideas. It 
wasn't easy. 

As early as the first convention in 1912 
delegates were of certain secre- 
cy measures that just weren't in keeping 
with the professional spirit of the organi- 
zation. The constitution was one of them 
and the convention directed the commit- 
tee drawing up the constitution to make 
it non-secret. 

At the third convention, firmly crystal- 
lized ideas, principles, and plans for the 
future of the fraternity were brought to 
the fore. The presence of a dozen men who 
had attended previous conventions— 
among them Sol Lewis, Roger Steffan, 
Laurence Sloan, Robert Lowry and Lee 
A White—helped keep the deliberations 
on schedule. They obviated unnecessary 
argument, except in one fight which de- 
veloped on the convention floor. This was 
on the matter of secrecy, a question which 
had its first important airing at this time. 
It was not to be its last. 

The report of the ritual committee, rec- 
ommending “that the motto be made pub- 
lic, that the significance of the letters Sig- 
ma Delta Chi be made public, and that 
the balance of the ritual, together with 
the grip, remain secret,” precipitated the 
fight. Lee A White immediately moved 
that all provisions for secrecy be stricken 
out of the fraternity’s constitution. 

William P. Green, Quit business mana- 
ger and alternate from the Denver Uni- 
versity chapter, amended the motion so as 
to retain the secret grip. In the violent de- 
bate which followed, amendments, sub- 
stitute motions, withdrawals of motions 
and President Lewis’ gavel vied for su- 
premacy, and the gavel usually lost. 

When order was finally secured a vote 
was called on White’s motion, unamended, 
and it lost, six yeas to eleven nays. Steffan 
at once introduced another motion, pro- 
viding for submission of the entire secrecy 
poe var to a vote of all active, alumni and 

bers of the fraternity 
through The Quit. This motion carried, 
and White and Lowry were appointed to 
draw up 500-word statements for The 
Qutt’s next issue on the two sides of the 
question. There it rested, but not for long. 


Se. Delta Chi is a non-secret so- 








N November, 1915, Carl Getz wrote from 
Missoula, Montana, that he was resign- 
ing as QuILt editor because of the press 

of other duties and because of the tangled 
financial affairs of the magazine. 

“Getz’ resignation seems to be final this 
time, rather than his habitual monthly 
one,” Church informed President Steffan. 
“Lee White seems the most likely victim 
for you to appoint, but make him lay off 
secrecy or any other vigorous campaign. 
Lee is so radical and determined when he 
gets an idea that there is no stopping him.” 

The customary efforts were made to 
persuade Getz to reconsider. He had toned 
down his anti-secrecy agitation, after 
Church had reminded him that, although 
national officers sided with him, chapters 
did not. “Secrecy was overwhelmingly re- 
tained on the floor of two conventions and 
in this last referendum,” Church said. 
“That is proof of sentiment, isn’t it?” 

In spite of Church’s encouragement, 


Getz was determined to end his work 
as editor. Getz agreed to get out one more 
issue of The Quit and to remain as busi- 
ness manager but to turn over all edi- 
torial duties to Lee White in Seattle. 

The ention at Columbia, Missouri, 
in 1916 was characterized by unusual 
harmony. Delegates were there to do 
things, to learn and to construct, and that 
meant that things went swimmingly. 

Things went so swimmingly that there 
were no outstanding floor disputes. The 
one question on which delegates came in- 
structed was secrecy, and the absence of 
Getz, ag t whom chapt 
was turned, took all the punch out of the 
problem. Although the officers privately 
favored abolition of secrecy in the frater- 
nity, their sentiments were well expressed 
by Lee A White: “Secrecy is bound to 
go, so I'm not pushing it. Let nature take 
its course.” 

A committee report on the question 
recommended that it be tabled, and the 
test vote showed that, had it been brought 
up, it would have been overwhelmingly 
retained. Only five chapters—Washing- 
ton, Stanford, Denver, DePauw and Mon- 
tana wanted to fight it. So it was dropped. 








EFORE the scholastic year was out, 

there was more than the better oiled 

machine as an indication of the 
growth of the fraternity. There was a 
vision of the real future of Sigma Delta 
Chi, a vision that put the death sentence 
on the “honorary” phase of the fraterni- 
ty’s purpose and left it wholly 1 
al. It was admirably expressed by Presi- 
dent Church. 

Church and Getz had been correspond- 
ing heatedly after Church had written 
the ex-vice-president to tell him of the 
important events of the convention. Getz 
replied that he felt as strongly as ever on 
the secrecy question, in spite of the anger 
of active chapters at his attitude. 

“This thing of having a fraternity grip, 
and a secret ritual, is boyish,” he expos- 
tulated. “The other day I was told by an 
important editor, a national figure, that 
I represented a boys’ organization. It is 
these marks of fraternityism that are 
holding us back.” 

Church’s reply: “I am face to face with 
the situation you describe more frequent- 
ly than you, probably, because I am in 
active newspaper work. But I don’t think 
the fraternity is yet ready to drop se- 
crecy. It cannot be outed that secrecy 
is important in many chapter organiza- 
tions, and that it is valuable for expan- 
sion pu 

“Some day, of course, we will be more 
important as an organization of active 
journalists—we will have a large and in- 
fluential body of alumni—but today we 
are merely an undergraduate fraternity, 
and I am firmly of the opinion that the 
council should be bound by the circum- 
stances. The chapters want secrecy, and 
I shall do all my best to guarantee it to 
them until the situation is changed, de- 
spite my personal views. I agree with you 
on its significance, and admit that I don’t 
know the grip at Missouri, a fact which 
amused and annoyed certain delegates.” 


N April, 1917, the United States entered 
the World War. Chapters were disrupt- 
ed overnight. Fraternity interest was 

lost for war hysteria and zeal for things 


military. Secrecy, of course, was forgotten 
until the war’s end. 

The fifth convention assembled in 
Champaign, Illinois, December 5 and 6, 
in 1919. Of course, secrecy came up for 
acid discussion. As at other conventions, 
White proposed its abolition; and just as 
before, he was overwhelmed. When the 
roll was called, 27 d his 
and only two approved it. A leading fac- 
tor in the overwhelming vote in favor of 
a secret ritual was its staunch advocacy 
by Lowry and Church. 

As the time for the 1920 convention ap- 
proached, President Church commenced 
to ask for thoughts on the question of 
secrecy. In two chapter letters he bespoke 
opinions on it. His own attitude was un- 
dergoing a change. For years, with Bob 
Lowry, he had been a sturdy opponent 
of White and Getz. 

Secrecy, he believed, was the soul of the 
undergraduate organization. Without it 
no chapter would stay together, he had 
always felt. Yet, as he worked with news- 
paper men on the Detroit News and later 
on his own Cadillac Evening News, at 
Cadillac, Mich., he admitted again incon- 
sistency between secrecy and the prac 
tice of journalism. 

So when he went to the convention at 
Norman, it was with a feeling that secrecy 
might be ready to go. Even then, he ad- 
mitted several years later, he was not 
quite prepared to sing its funeral march. 
But the convention took affairs into its 
own hands. 

The convention at Oklahoma, Novem- 
ber 18 to 20, abolished secrecy in the fra- 
ternity ritual. Six years earlier, at the 
Ann Arbor convention, Lee A White had 
recommended that secrecy provisions be 
struck from the fraternity’s constitution. 
It was his motion that was the starting 
point for a struggle of fundamental im- 
portance. 





LOWLY the idea that secrecy some 
how did not jibe with Sigma Delta 
Chi purposes had crept into the fra- 
ternity’s council. The difficulty of con- 
vincing experienced newspapermen that 
a secret grip and whispered Greek words 
were anything but “kid stuff,” the lack of 
need for them, the growing importance of 
professional men in the fraternity, all 
were making themselves felt. 

Half a day’s discussion of abolition at 
the Norman convention, it appeared, was 
to leave the problem unsolved. After ar- 
guments back and forth, it was decided to 
hold the abolition of secrecy over for a 
year. That was where the convention in- 
tended to leave the matter. But on Sat- 
urday morning, the policy committee of- 
fered a suggestion that forced a decision. 

An elaborate public pledging ceremony 
was suggested in the policy committee’s 
report: it went on to advise chapters to 
initiate neophytes in private houses. 
“But,” it said, “the revised ritual of the 
fraternity shall be read in private, not in 
secret.” 

That called for an immediate ruling. 
All the arguments that had been present- 
ed earlier were brought forth again. At 
last, however, a vote was taken; and roll 
call showed 17 opposing secrecy, 14 favor- 
ing it. “This,” say convention minutes 
briefly, “virtually abolishes secrecy in the 
Sigraa Delta Chi fraternity.” 

The convention then recognized that 
Lee A White was not only the outstand- 
ing figure but also the man to whom it 
owed the most. It elected him national 
president. Victor E. Bluedorn. 
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THIS SPRING, census-takers are calling on homes all over America. Suppose one of them called 
on us and asked some of the same questions she asks you. Here is what our answers would be: 


IF THE CENSUS-TAKER CALLED TODAY, 


THIS IS WHAT WE'D TELL HER 


QUESTION: Your name, please? 

ANSWER : Standard Oil Company (Indiana). We speak also 
for our subsidiary companies. 

QUESTION: Age? 

ANSWER : We'll be 61 years old this coming June. 


QUESTION: Occupation? 

ANSWER : We produce crude oil, transport it, refine it into 
more than 2,000 useful products and distribute these prod- 
ucts for sale. Doing each of these things ourselves, as an in- 
tegrated company, helps us make better products more 
economically and make them more readily available. 
QUESTION: How many in your immediate family? 

ANSweR : First of all, 46,700 employees. Stan 

Zatorski is one—he works at our refinery in 

Whiting, Indiana. Our employees averaged 

$4,600 in wages and benefits last year, and 

each of them has behind him an average of 

$30,100 in tools and equipment to help him 

earn his good living. 

We have more than 2,300 retired employ- 
ees, like Lee Swanson of Sidney, Montana, 
each of whom receives 
monthly income checks un- 
der our contributory retire- 
ment plan. 

Then we have 96,800 owners, like Mrs. 

Klare Knudson, a housewife of Minneapolis. 
In 1949 our stockholders owned an average 
of 158 shares, on which dividends paid had a 


‘> 


value of $425. No one man or woman owns as much as 1% 
of our stock, and no institutional owner has as much as 5%. 


QUESTION: Any other dependents? 
ANSWER : Well, there are a good many other people who de- 
pend on us to some extent —and at the same time, we depend 
on them. There are many thousands of independent busi- 
nessmen like Sam Reeve of Birmingham, 
Michigan, who earn their living by selling 
our products. There are millions of customers 
like Joseph Carawab of Chicago who use our 
products. 
And there are a great 
many people who benefit 
from the work of the many schools, colleges, 
hospitals, charities, insurance companies and 
other institutions that get part of their in- 
come from our stock. 


QUESTION: How do your spend your income? 

ANSWER : The greater part of it—58.7 cents out of every 
dollar we took in last year—was our cost for materials, trans- 
portation and wear and tear. Another 16.4 cents went for 
wages, salaries and employee benefits. 2.9 cents was paid to 
our owners as dividends and 4.8 cents was retained in the 
business. These items add up to 82.8 cents. 

The remaining 17.2 cents out of every dollar we took in 
last year went to pay taxes, including our own taxes and 
those we collect from our customers for national, state and 
local governments. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY ([inotana) 
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